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NOW COMPLETED 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


NEWLY COLLECTED, EDITED, AND FOR THE FIRST 
TIME REVISED AFTER THE AUTHOR'S FINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT CORRECTIONS, BY EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN AND GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. WITH 
MANY PORTRAITS AND FAC-SIMILIES, AND PICTURES 
BY ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 





Ten volumes, 1zmo, in a box, $15.00; or sepa- 
rately, $1.50 each, net. 


Chicago Herald: ‘A superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s 
works.” 

Chicago Record: ‘Yor the lovers of Poe the new edition of 
his works . . . cannot fail to be a source of delight” 

Cleveland Plaindealer: ‘‘...Is a model of good workman- 


ship, literary and mechanical.” 

Chicago Post expressess ‘the keenest satisfaction at this new, 
beautiful and authoritative edition of his works.” 

New York Tribune: ‘‘ At no time in the future is it probable 
that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be super- 
seded.” 


New York Times: ‘Doubtless no other men in this country 
were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those 
who have, at length, undertaken it. 


The Independent: ‘We scarcely see how the the editing 
could be bettered in any essential particular; and as forthe work 
of the publishers, it is all that could be reasonably wished for, even 
by those who demand luxury. . . . The student of Amerian litera- 
ture will find this edition the only one to give him open doors to 
the study of Poe’s complete works. . . . In taking leave of this splen- 
did rescension, which reflects so much credit upon American schol- 
arship as well as upon the art of publishing in America, we com- 
mend it without reserve to all who would have the best. The ten 
Poe portraits are of themselves a crowning feature. Mr. Stead- 
man’s essays reach a high level of judicial value, and are couched 
in classical terms. Mr. Woodberry’s labours show scrupulous 
painstaking to speak by the record and to present only what is 
worth presenting. Ina word, no American author has ever been 
so well edited and so beautifully published.” 
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Notable New Publications 


NOW READY 


New Volume in the Peacock Library 
A House of Cards 


By Atice S. WoLr. 16mo. $1.25. 


A novel of San Francisco life by a new writer, uniform with 
**A Sawpust Doxt,” by Mrs. Reginald de Keven, now in its 
Fourtu Epirtion. 





The Damnation of Theron Ware 
By HaRo_p FREDERIC. 12mo. $1.50. 


«Heinemann thinks it will be the book of the year. It deals with 
the career of a young Methodist minister who experiences a 
change of faith, and is said to be the finest and most thoughtful 
study of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States that 
has been made. Mr. Frederic has been at work on the book for 
over five years.”—London Letter to the Literary Era. 





New Volume in the Green Tree Library 


The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck 


Second series. Translated by RicHarp Hovey, with a preface 
by M. MAETERLINCK. 16mo. $1.25. 


This new series contains Pélléas et Mélisande, and three dramas 
for marionettes, representing the latest and most important work 
of the celebrated Kelgian writer. This is the only authorized 
edition in English, and has been revised by the dramatist himself. 
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Wanted, 125 stories, each 2,000 to 
3,000 words long, and 75 stories 
about twice as long. .. . ° 
McCLURE'S MAGAZINE for April 
will contain full particulars. ‘ 
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Two Important New Books 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
MRS. BURNETT.... 


A LADY OF QUALITY 


Being a Most Curious, Hitherto Unknown History, related by Mr. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, but not presented to the world of Fashion through the pages 
of “The Tatler,” and now for the first time written down by Frances 
Hopcson Burnett. 12mo, $1.50. 


**In this new novel, Mrs. Burnett has returned to her older manner. 
Here we find the author of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.’ It is decidedly the 
best story Mrs. Burnett has written since ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, and is 
marked by the same virility. It is in an entirely new vein for Mrs. Bur- 
nett. The scene is laid in England and the action takes place at the end 
of the seventeenth century, but the newest of ‘new women’ might en 
the independence of Clorinda Wildairs. Clorinda is a character that will 
live, for she is of real flesh and blood. The story is one of the most origi- 
or that we have read in many a long day.”—The Chicago 

ribune. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
ANTHONY HOPE 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP 
The Wheel of Love—The Lady of the Pool—The Curate of Poltons—A 


Three-Volume Novel—The Philosopher in the Apple-Orchard—The _ 


Decree of Duke Deodonato. By ANTHONY Hope. 12mo, $1.50. 


**Mr. Hope’s comedies are real comedies, and they are played out by 
sundry young people in a way that would sey paralyze the old-fash- 
ioned hero aod hareine. The first story, ‘The Wheel of Love,’ is perhaps 
the best of the half-dozen, by reason of its unexpectedness. There is a 
good healthy touch of pure cussedness about the respective ceuples con- 
cerned in the story that illustrates the average human mind to perfection. 
Mr. Hepe’s style is too well known to need illustration. The stories are 
— exception bright, racy, readable, clever.”—London Literary 

orid. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, 153-157 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
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Pre and Con—Largely Con 


Opinions of the Press on 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY 


12mo, $1.50. 


«The man or woman who does not feel happier and better for 
having read Hamlin Garland’s novel ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly’ 
is not to be envied. . . . To minds disgusted and enervated 
by the febrile unrealities of English fiction, the lusts of Lord This 
and the shames of Lady That, this good, sweet story of ‘ Rose of 
— Coolly’ will be an invigorating tonic.”"—New York 

orld. 


“The influence of the book will not be for the good.”—Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

«*Mr. Hamlin Garland commits a blunder in ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly’ in speaking of some supernumerary character as a‘ sex 
maniac,’ — suggesting a convenient epithet for himself, as 
his work shows him.”—New York Recorder. 

«He brings to his work a progressive, earnest, clean mind.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

«Mr. Hamlin Garland’s ‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly ’ has hardly 
a chapter not repulsive both to farmers of the poorer class and to 
women of modest speech and thought, and few men of moderate 
refinement will care to read is." Beston Herald, 

“Mr. Garland is a man full of the essence of the good and 
pure.”—Milwaukee News. 

“The novel of the future is clearly to be ill-digested, badly 
written, trivial, absurd, nasty, violent, devoid of taste and wit, and 
in every way what the blind critics say a novel ought not to be.” 
—Providence Journal. 

«Mr. Garland’s mastery of style and his faculty of making the 
prosy realism of American life entertaining to the general reader 
are already famous.”—San Francisco Call. 

“Mr. Garland has done himself the grossest injustice by its 
publication. We are sure of his ability to write excellent stories; 
we are equally sure of his inability to write a worse one than this.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

“‘It will hardly be questioned that the book of the season is 
‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,’ by Hamlin Garland.”—Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 
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MAKING PANSIES 


66 : faces in a hood.” 
Folk called the Pansy so 
Three hundred years ago. 
Of course she understood ! 











Then, perching on my knee, 
She drew her mother’s head 
To her own and mine, and said, 
“« That *s mother, you, and me! ** 


And so it comes about 
We three, for gladness” sake, 
Sometimes a pansy make 
Before the gas goes out. 
WILLIAM CANTON. 








WHITHER THOU GOEST 


E wind stirred the tops of the maple trees in the 
Quinsby front yard, and the old man who stood on 
the steps, watching the shadows and the moonlight, 

sighed as he heard the soft rustling sound. He glanced back 
into the house, through the hall, into the bedroom, where his 
wife was lighting a candle preparatory to turning down the 
bed. 

“*T reckon I ‘ll jest step down there a minit,"’ he whispered 
to himself, and hurriedly but softly went down the steps. 
Far down in a corner of the yard, near the front fence, a 
hammock hung between two small pin oaks, and it was here 
the old man went, looking back uneasily now and then, as 


if he expected a call from his wife. The hammock was an 
Copyright, 1896, Stone & KimBaLi 
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old one, and had evidently hung there all summer, for the 
meshes were torn and all the gay colors had faded to a dingy 
gray. It tossed lightly in the breeze as the wind grew 
stronger, and the old man’s hand trembled as he caught at 
its swaying folds. 

“« Girls,” he whispered softly, ‘are you both here? Are 
you pushing the swing, Winnie?” 

A sudden flutter went over the leaves of a lilac bush near, 
and he turned quickly to it. ‘ That*s Nan’s laugh—gig- 
glin’ at yore old pa jest as usual, Nanny girl?” 

“Father,” his wife called from the porch, ‘‘ you better 
come in.” 

He turned and hurried back to her. She stood on the 
steps with the candle still in her hand, its tiny flame looking 
almost blue in the moonlight. 

“« Mebbe a storm is comin’ up and you "ll ketch cold,” she 
said when he reached her. Her voice was stern, but the 
look in her gray eyes was as sad as the trembling of his lips 
when he said to her, “ Ain't it jest the sorter night the girls 
use’ to beg to stay out, and not have to go to bed yet a 
while?” 

“It’s a mighty pretty night,” she answered. She followed 
him into their room, closing the hall door after her. 

“Oh, don’t shet it, Mira, don't! It seems as if you 
was shettin’ the children out.” 

Mrs. Quinsby turned to him. ‘ Hiram, I must speak out 
to you,” she said. ‘I don’t see any more’n you why the 
Lord thought best to take our girls, our two good, pretty 
girls, but He has done it, and it ain’t right for you to be let- 
tin’ yoreself fancy you hear ‘em ‘round on nights like this. 
I ‘ve faith to believe if we can keep ourself outer sin for the 
rest of our days we shall see the children again—but not 
here, Hiram, not here in the old place.” 

“«T know it ain't Nan and Winnie sure ‘nough,’’ Hiram 
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EE ——— 
answered apologetically, “‘ but these nights make me think 
of *em a terrible lot—and the leaves goin’ so and so in the 
wind does sound real like Nan’s laugh. Mira, I was out in 
the garden while you was puttin’ the dishes away and strain- 
in’ the milk, and jest as the moon came out and the wind 
started up I heard a laugh like Nan’s, and then something 
danced by me that must have been Winnie. I hurried down 
the path after it, and there by the poppy bed were the girls, 
rompin’ jest like children again, *most grown girls that they 
are. As the wind came up more they laughed again, not so 
soft as they had been doin’, but a real burst of gay laughin’ 
like they use’ to work themselves up to, and then they ran to- 
wards the arbor and peeped out from the honeysuckle, and 
Nan called, ‘ Here, Pa,’ and Winnie sorter sang out, ‘ Father, 
Father,” in her soft way.” 

Mrs. Quinsby put her hands on his shoulders and gave 
him a little shake. Her eyes were frightened, and her voice 
came quick and stern. 

“Hush, Father,’ she said. ‘‘ You are doin’ yoreself an 
injury. The girls are in heaven, not here, and don’t you 
let go yore grip on yore mind. Think of me, Hiram— 
you ‘ve got me left, and I can’t stand the thought of the 
lonesomeness if you let your senses go. You and me have 
been merried so many years, Hiram, we couldn't get on 
without each other. Why, it seems to me the good Lord 
would surely let me get foolish too—mebbe it ain’t fittin’ for 
one of my years to say it, but I‘d ruther. yes, I'd ruther, if 
it comes down to choosin’ between my senses and you, 
Hiram!" 

The far-away look disappeared from Hiram’s eyes. “I 
was jest thinkin’, Mira," he said reassuringly. ‘It was only 
that the night was so powerful pretty. But now we won't talk 
of the children any more.” 

Mrs. Quinsby drew him back to the porch again. 
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‘Don’t think me hard, Father,"’ she said entreatingly, 
“but I want you to be sure. Look over there towards the 
church ; you can see the dark heap of trees against the sky 
in the churchyard, can’t you? There's where the girls are 
—there 's where they are.” 

“Why, of course, Mira. Though how the Lord could 
take those pretty young things, and our only two, that had 
come to us when we was long past hopin’, is more’nI can 
see.”” 

They went to bed, but later in the night Mrs. Quinsby 
waked suddenly. Her first thought was that the storm was 
really coming and she had left the pantry windows open. 
She slipped out of bed, but as she realized that her move- 
ment did not disturb her husband a blind terror came over 
her ; she struck match after match before she could make 
herself believe he was not there. Then she picked up a 
shaw] and flung it over her nightgown, and, regardless of her 
bare feet, rushed out to the garden. The wind was blowing 
hard and the moon was half hidden by the lightly scudding 
clouds, but Hiram’s laugh—the pleased, indulgent laugh that 
his girls’ nonsense had so often produced—guided her to 
him. 

“© That you, Mother?” he called as she ran down the 
path. ‘* What a couple of colts you’ve brought up, Mira. 
Reckon you could find their beat anywheres in Mizzourer 
for friskiness? Just see those girls racin’ round—a storm 
comin’ up always did go to their heads. Hear Nan laugh ! 
Ain't she the greatest girl for foolin’ you ever saw?” 

He pointed to some tall hollyhocks that she could see 
were bending low with the wind, and added, “‘ Watch her 
bow ; Nan was always as easy movin’ in her body as a sap- 
lin’ or a tall flower.” 

Mrs. Quinsby put her arm around his shoulder. ‘Oh, 
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he's let go—you've let go, Father, and I’m left! Ican’t 
stand the lonesomeness, I can’t, I can’t!” 

They moved toward the arbor. As they passed under the 
drooping honeysuckle, Hiram laughed aloud. 

“* They are putting their hands over our eyes to make us 
guess which is which—the little geese!” 

Mrs. Quinsby put her hand to her forehead and pressed 
the cool honeysuckle leaves against her eyes. She laughed 
too. ‘I knew it,’ she whispered, ‘I knew the Almighty 
would let me go with him. He knew how it was with Hiram 
and me."’ Aloud she said, “I guess Winnie. Yore hands 
ain’t as soft as Winnie's, Nan.” 

KATHERINE Bares. 








LIMNINGS OF SPRING 


ANDELIONS beat their gold, 
Round and rich beside the way ; 

Commerce with the children hold, 
Tired with their blithe roundelay. 


Daffodils their yellow hair 
Toss inside the garden pale ; 

Teasing winds, invading there, 
Kiss the violets by the rail. 


One week hence and buttercups, 
Sallow-eyed, will dream at noon, 

When the pois’nous marsh-toad sups 
At the stream brink, where, in June, 


Chalices of gold and white, 
Leaning on a tray of green, 

Will the dragon-fly invite, 

Liveried in purple sheen. 


~ 9 ewe Fins 
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Hordes of daisies, roaming wide, 
Up the banks their empire drag; 

Tartar-like, their purpose hide, 
Flaunting war with yellow flag,— 


Waving peace with banners wan. 
To the hollows of the mead 
All the clover blooms are drawn, 
Promising the fumous seed, 


Prized by rustic youths to smoke, 
When clandestinely they meet 
In a leaky barn to joke ; 
While obliquely drives the sleet. 


Sinuously to the dunes 
Moves the powdered road along ; 

Till it halts, surprised by tunes 
Sea-nymphs sing, where breakers throng. 


Ocean sounds, and stranded shells 
Learn the siren melody ; 

Hiding in their pink-walled cells 
Orphaned harmonies from sea ; 


These are hummed in children’s ears, 
When they circle round the fire, 

And the north-wind sows its fears 
*Mong the birds on swaying wire. 


In the roadstead fisher boats 
Lazily heave up and down; 
While on far horizon floats 
All the pride of sunset’s town. 


On the beach the ribs and keel 
Of a shore-washed schooner lie ; 
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Shipwrecked when the storm-fiends’s reel 
Madly swept the tumbling sky. 


Sunset’s bark, all water-logged, 
Sinks, with myriad banners dressed ; 
Ev'ning dun, by star-scouts dogged, 
Scatters gold dust in the west. 
Joun Stuart THOMPsoON. 








THE WRITTEN WORK OF 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


OT infrequently now-a-days the New England par- 

ent finds himself in the trying position of the hen 

who hatched out a duckling. Indeed, this probably 
occurs much more frequently than anyone suspects—except 
possibly the ducklings themselves. 

Do not mistake the motive of this opening sentence. I 
mean only that the reverend parent of the author of ‘ Black 
Spirits and White"’ has doubtless smiled with satisfaction 
many times in the past to observe his offspring glide safely 
to shore after a short and seemingly hazardous course over 
the troubled, not to say muddy, waters of the world. It 
speaks well for the “‘ bringing up*’ of most New Englanders 
that they so rarely come to grief, though the mystery of 
their taking so kindly to water is unexplained. 

Every village of our rock-bound East is able to boast at 
least two or three bitterly opposed and opposing sects. Mr. 
Cram, senior, was one of the pastors of a small town in southern 
New Hampshire. Here the subject of this paper was born, per- 
haps ihirty years ago. Mr. Cram was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in his choice of parents, since both, besides being of 
simple tastes and God-fearing habits, are literary, or at least 
literary-minded, keeping au courant with all that is best in 
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contemporaneous letters, native or foreign. Thanks to them, 
Mr. Cram’s early youth was kept free from dime novels and 
toy-pistols, and later from the Maud Millers of the vicinage 
and the works of the Albert Rosses and Laura Jean Libbeys 
of the period. At last Mr. Cram was sent away to one of 
the leading inland academies, from which he was graduated 
in due course of time. So far as I can ascertain, there has 
been preserved no record that while at school he was any 
other than the ordinary, well-intentioned, but frolicsome 
pupil, imbibing, as a matter of course, enough orthography— 
so it is termed in the fatal lists sent home at the end of each 
term,—arithmetic, and geography, to serve him in after life. 
Like any other well-regu!ated young man, his first thoughts 
after obtaining his parchment were of fame and fortune, and 
these he straightway went to seek in the storied city of 
Boston. 

Here the swimming lessons began, and though I cannot 
find that he cut any great figure at first, it is probable that all 
the isms and ologies for which that city is noted had their 
charm for him. After a short period spent in an architect's 
office, during which he practiced journalism in a gentle way, 
and always over his own name, we hear of him as having taken 
passage on a steamer bound for England, with the intention 
of making a tour of the effete countries of the old world. 
It is worthy of mention that the funds for this came out of 
a prize which he won in the Boston Court House competi- 
tion. Before his departure, however, the Boston Transcript 
was fortunate enough to arrange with him for a series of 
letters, dealing, for the most part, with matters artistic. 
These letters are practically, and for our purpose, Mr. 
Cram’s first published work, although he had already printed 
a number of clever satirical and poetical verses, as well as art 
criticisms, in the Transcript, and it behooves us to consider 
them somewhat carefully. Here we find the first hints of 
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the man and his style. Ruskinism is their dominant note, but 
a Ruskinism so turgid, and with such a barbaric wealth of ad- 
jective, as might cause even that much discussed master to 
lift his lids. Ewerything is here set down which may have 
chanced to impress the author during his foreign sojourn ; 
and whether he is critically discussing the pictures of the 
English prae-Raphaelites, or rhapsodising over some opaline 
Italian landscape, it is always in the same luxuriant and Per- 
sian manner, which bespeaks strange modes of thought in 
one reared in such simple fashion. 

However, these Transcript letters were but ‘ by-the-ways* 
with Mr. Cram, for his prime motive in going abroad was 
the study of architecture, a motive never lost sight of, which 
has since stood him in good stead. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in the way of one’s giving 
any adequate account of Mr. Cram in anything short of a 
folio volume is his manysidedness. A very Proteus is he 
in his different characteristics, and while not unstable in 
himself or the practice of his profession, he still finds the 
time to interest himself in a thousand things bearing no re- 
lation whatever to one another. Some latter-day philoso- 
pher has pointed out that the successful man now-a-days 
cannot be a specialist, as in the good old time, but must 
carry a compendium of references in his head for any and 
every subject. If the philosopher is right, and we believe he 
is, then Mr. Cram holds his future success in the hollow of 
his hand. With a vehemence and sincerity which are the 
wonder of his less gifted friends, he has an able argument 
for every occasion. Is it a question of politics? He over- 
throws your humble difference of opinion with an apt quota- 
tion from the “‘ Statesman’s Year-book."* Of warfare? He 
can tell you just why “ bullet-proof’’ gun shields should be 
discarded, and when and where their defectiveness has been 
proved. Or, to rise to more god-like subjects, he can discuss 
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in another fashion the merits of Hermitage,—red and white, 
—all the vintages of the Céte d'or, as well as those fabulous 
dust-encrusted bottles which have thrice rounded the Cape. 

Of course there is danger in all this,—not the Madeira, but 
the quality of mind,—and it must be confessed that at times 
Mr. Cram’s ability has led him into those paths where only 
editors dare to tread. Still there are many who love him for 
the enemies he has made, and, at least, one may safely affirm 
that never does Mr. Cram allow any other interest to clash 
with the practice of his chosen profession. In the least poeti- 
cal and and most business-like quarter of Boston is the office 
of the architectural firm of which he is the head, and every 
morning finds him there long before many of his subordi- 
nates have finished their breakfast. 

It is but natural that such a poetic and artistic nature 
should turn in time against the bare and rather cheerless be- 
lief in which it was at first grounded, and so, one is not sur- 
prised to learn that he has departed from the Unitarian faith 
of his fathers, and gravitated towards our Red Aunt suffi- 
ciently to become an Anglican Catholic (sic), and this will 
serve to show why this firm’s work is mainly ecclesiastical in 
character. 

So much for the slight biography which seems essential 
to a right understanding and appreciation of his literary 
labors. 

On careful investigation it will be found that nearly every 
author, branded as new or unknown, has written considerably 
before the success of this or the other of his books sets his 
name on the lips of the multitude. This is particularly true 
of Mr. Cram. Even in the Transcript letters it is evident 
that noprentice pen is at work ; and, as a matter of fact, one 
discovers, in the verses which began to appear at intervals 
thereafter, an easy familiarity with rhnyme-forms and metrical 
effects which argues long and careful practice. 
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It is a number of years now since Mr. Cram wrote the 
Transcript letters, and during this time he has put forth, in 
a desultory way, stories, pastels, and verses. It is in verse 
that his best known and appreciated work has been done: 
yet even this lies now in the limbo of such dead and gone 
periodicals as the Knight Errant and the Mahogany Tree. 
I cannot help hoping that some fine day certain of these con- 
tributions may be reprinted in more accessible form, notably 
the ‘Roy René,’ which seems to me one of the best attempts 
in the essentially Gallic pastel form ever made in English. 

Of Mr. Cram’s verses it is almost indiscreet to speak, 
since they are so far from being what is known as magazine 
poetry as, for the most part, to have escaped publication. Suf- 
fice it to say that his lyre is no tetrachord instrument, and 
though its twang is but too frequently voluptuously Lydian, 
still on it he can wander at will from the basses of the most 
ambitious dramatic work to the high piping trebles of am- 
orous trivialities. | Fortunately I am permitted to quote 
from one or two which have been circulated among his 
friends after the manner of the pugillaria of the Roman 
authors, and which will serve to show the general character of 
his verse. Of course the reader will readily catch echoes of 
Rossetti or Tennyson, and even of Swinburne—Swinburne, 
sO easy to ape, so difficult to approach. 

One of the earliest of his sonnets is called ‘* Last Night,” 
and carries in its very title a suggestion of the great prae- 
Raphaelite, while the figures all hint of him; yet I am sure 
that, when all is said and done, there will remain the over- 
tone of Mr. Cram’s own personal note, less self-conscious 
than Rossetti’s, and naturally enough less perfectly beautiful. 

LAST NIGHT 

‘“* As when, aweary with the dying day, 

The traveller stands silent on the height 
So hardly won, and, wistful, sees the night 
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Grow in the east along the road that lay 

Dawn-lit, long hours before, now fading gray 
Through wreathing, rising mists: Lo, full in sight 
Lie the broad fields, hills, forests, rivers white, 

That vanished as he passed them on his way :— 





**So on time’s wind-swept summit, when at last 
The farthest height is reached, and the great sea 
Lies round the sun of life ; the mist-wreathed Past 
Glows in the sunset fire of memory : 
Forbid forever, and the night sweeps fast 
Across the ocean of Eternity.” 


Surely it matters little whether this be imitation or no, the 
sextette could not easily be bettered and remain what it is. 
‘* Last Night” is, it must be confessed, one of the simplest of 
Mr. Cram's verses. From it to “The Boat of Love,” a 
masque for music, is a far cry both in the matter of sentiment 
and the manner of expression. Into the masque are intro- 
duced choruses— 


First, of Merchants, who sing : 
“« And out of the dubious ways 
Of the uttermost, ultimate land, 
Slow caravans crawl in the haze 
Of a desert of shimmering sand. 
- * * 
“« With the limitless power of Kings 
I will buy me an Emperor's nod : 
With the treasure my galleon brings 
I will buy me the power of God.” 
And then the Warriors : 


“ Swords were made for men to use; 
Soldiers only crave 
Now to win, if then to lose, 
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Now to love, if then to choose 
Fame, or shallow grave.” 
In progression follow Monks, Crusaders, Friars, and finally 
the Narrator: 
*‘ Silence : save a sound of grieving 
While the looming moon of brass 
Lifts above the ocean, heaving 
Hungrily. As ina glass 
Dusky shadows stagger by, 
Waving wings along the sky, 
Where the tangled winds are weaving 
Webs of tempest as they pass."’ 


Ambitious enough, in truth, as is the long blank verse 
thapsody, ‘‘ Cor Cordium *”: 
‘* T built a mighty castle for my heart, 
A refuge from the tumult of the End, 
A house of memory—and forgetfulness ; 
A house of dreams and visions, and I said: 
* O ye who love me and who have my love, 
Forsake the warfare of the crumbling world, 
Forsake the bitter sunlight, and the dead 
Drear tempest of the coming day of wrath. 
The sun is burning to a pestilent ball, 
Hopeless, malefic, and the evil stars 
Are closing in their courses round the world ; 
The night is coming: in the crowding dusk 
Dream in my castle gardens, and forget." ** 
In a more robust vein runs the ballad of “‘ The White 
Ladye,"’ of which the burthen is: 
*¢ Flame and rain and wind go by, 
Lightning shatters the shrinking sky : 
Ill hap to the dead to-night that die : 
By our Ladye.” 
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And “Nottingham Hunt,"’ with its dashing equestrian 
lilt : 


‘Oh, the dawn is all about us, and the dew is in our faces, 
Dashed from off the rushing branches as we ride and 
riding sing : 
*Yoicks, the hunt is up, the hounds are out, the beaters 
in their places; 
*T is a gallant day for hunting in the name of Charlesthe 
King !*” 


I have said that the Transcript letters were overburdened 
with adjective, and that by far the greater part of his verse 
which has fallen into my hands is too tropically luxuriant of 
figures-of-speech and bric-d-brac generally. The same 
tendency is not confined to Mr. Cram’s work; it may be 
found as easily in the writings of a dozen or so New Eng- 
landers. It is not necessary to give the names of all of 
them, but read Miss Gertrude Hall’s ‘* Garden Deadly,” 
or Mr. Russell Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Rembrandt,"* and you will 
find the style in its perfection,—a perfection which suggests 
rather than catalogues. 

Not so long ago, less long than Mr. Cram likes to think, 
I fancy, there appeared a very limited and generally hand- 
made edition of a book entitled “‘ The Decadent,” etc.,— 
the sub-title is fartoo long to be quoted here. In this book, 
if you can obtain it, which is unlikely, may be found some 
of the most poetical prose ever writen in America. Since 
Mr. Cram himself regards this book as something of a mis- 
take, an indiscretion of youth, as it were, it is, without doubt, 
equally indiscreet to quote any portion of it here; but since 
it is perhaps the most characteristic example of his style, I 
have prepared myself to brave his objurgations. Cast in 
romance form, it 1s in reality an anti-socialistic tract, and 
would be a powerful argument for the winning side, were it 
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not for the odor of drugs and faded flowers with which it is 
permeated. The mise of the book is an imaginary country 
house in some equally imaginary hollow of the New Eng- 
land hills. To visit its youthful lord comes one Malcolm 
McCann, a gentleman in a way, but a socialist agitator of 
the red-whiskered and unshaven sort. Listen to the descrip- 
tion of the approach to the house. McCann has left his 
train at the station of a frightfully typical manufacturing 
town, and is being driven out across the country to his 
friend's manor :— 

“The sun dropped down and lay on the edge of the 
world: from the farther side of the valley it poured a suave, 
golden glory of molten light down over the purple, serrated 
hills, that lay in the valley like amber wine. Smooth fields 
of ripening grain and velvet meadow-land chequered the val- 
ley irregularly, slim elms and dark, heavy oaks rising among 
them. In the midst, curling like level smoke, wound a nar. 
row river, with black poplars and golden chestnut trees 
leaning above. In all the valley was no sign of a dwelling, 
save far away at the distant end, where, from the midst of 
thick foliage, rose dark roofs and towers and chimneys as of 
some chateau on the Loire. 

*€ McCann caught his breath. ‘Is that the place ?* he said 
quickly. 

“«¢Suh, that is Vita Nuova,’ answered the footman.” 

But we are still in the open air; it is within this chateau 
that Mr. Cram finds himself more at home. The love of 
beauty and beautiful things which has come to us from none 
knows where or how, and which can certainly be no heritage 
of our God-fearing and pleasure-hating ancestry, here reaches 
its extreme limit. It is a dangerous taste, though, and needs 
the sure hand and steady eye which are rarely its accompani- 
ment. Hawthorne possessed both it and the power of re- 
pressing it. Poe had a connoisseur’s appreciation of it, 
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though he frequently sipped too deeply. Theodore Win- 
throp, writing before the civil war, knew the value of such 
artistic properties as damaskeened armor and Venetian glass. 
Ihave mentioned Miss Gertrude Hall and Mr. Russell Sulli- 
van as of the cult, but in Mr. Cram it finds its most unbridled 
expression. Within the portals of “Vita Nuova” all is 
shadowy, exotic. Beautiful as the descriptions are, they are 
too opium-saturated to be altogether agreeable. It is, never- 
theless, pleasant to read of the ‘‘ violet flames of a drift-wood 
fire.” ‘* Vast and precious missals, gorgeous with scarlet 
and gold and purple illumination, open, on a carved oak 
lectern.” “The golden gloom of a Giovanni Bellini reft 
from its home in Venice, and as yet unransomed.””  ** The 
red splendor of old lacquer, and the green mystery of 
wrought jade."’ Yet everywhere is the “ warm, sick odor 
of tobacco and opium,” nor does it greatly matter that with 
this strives the ‘‘ perfume of sandalwood and roses.” 

But, after all, it is unfair to quote, in this random fashion, 
from an immature work. Much that is palling in style here 
disappears in his last book, while enough of the Persian 
manner remains to add an interest to the plots of the stories 
in “ Black Spirits and White.*” These, in a simple after- 
word, are frankly acknowledged to be common to all lands, 
and the mine from which all writers of ghost stories must 
needs obtain their ore. Furthermore, here Mr. Cram shows 
himself in a new and somewhat unexpected light, that of a 
keen, clear narrator; when he wishes for the sake of con- 
trasting effect to introduce a bit of description, we find all 
the old charm of word-painting, but never at the crucial 
moment does he wander in this way from the subject. 

Out-and-out ghost stories are the first four in ‘* Black 
Spirits and White; ** and the last two, if not ghost stories, 
are at least grewsome enough to deserve a place in the vol- 
ume. Personally, as a story, I prefer ‘‘In Kropfsberg 
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Keep."* The scene wherein this is laid precludes any elab- 
oration of the elemental plot, while the vision in the ghostly 
ball-room, with its dancing rout of spectres, some of them 
the dead of many years ago, and others the dead of yester- 
day (or, worse than all the rest, the dead of the day before 
yesterday), is one of the strongest pieces of work of the 
sort we can remember to have ever read. 

It is interesting to compare ** The White Villa’ in Mr. 
Cram’s volume with ‘“‘ The Graven Image,"’ one of the stories 
in William Sharp's ‘‘ Gypsy Christ and Other Tales.” Both 
authors have evidently worked from the same original, and 
have ended in precisely the same fashion. Mr. Sharp's abil- 
ity is well known, and his treatment of this plot is as charac- 
teristic in its way as is Mr. Cram’s. ‘The one lays the scene 
in London, and the other in a deserted villa in the neighbor- 
hood of Paestum. But why should I set myself to show at 
length the similarities and differences which exist here? 
They are but those which are bound to be in the work of 
two authors, writing simultaneously, with the sea between 
them. If Mr. Sharp's name is now more familiar than Mr. 
Cram’s, it is partly because he has published vastly more. 

“Black Spirits and White’’ is something more, then, 
than a book of capital tales which are bound to be read and 
enjoyed by many: it is a high fulfillment of the hopes of its 
author's friends, and, besides this, shows a degree of power 
in him which was hardly suspected even by the most san- 


guine. 
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LITTLE ELIZABETH 


TEPHEN HEARNE was the most eligible bachelor 
S in the village. For not only was he more successful 
than most in the matter of duck-breeding, but report 
credited him with a freehold of his own in London, con- 
cerning which no one ever had any exact information to 
give, but which definitely established his reputation for solid 
respectability. Yet, for all that, he was thirty and unimar- 
ried, and the village matrons sighed as they saw their come- 
liest daughters wasted on mere agricultural labourers, or at 
the best upon inferior duckers with no particular reputation, 
and no wealth to speak of, and no freehold property in Lon- 
don or elsewhere. But Stephen Hearne plodded on alore 
in his road to opulence, and never stopped to look on a 
woman by the way, and bore his burden of respectability 
with a resigned air. For he was not happy, in spite of his 
balance at the county bank and the good name he enjoyed 
in the eyes of his neighbours: he was the loneliest man for 
miles round, and no one who envied his capacity for turning 
everything he touched into money had any idea how his 
loneliness was eating into his heart and making an old man 
of him before he had realized that he was a young one. 
Neighbour Beeson’s youngest daughter, who came in by the 
day to “‘do™ for him, was certainly the quietest girl he 
could have had about the place, and yet he missed her when 
she had gone for the night ; and he would turn round some- 
times from his unappetising supper and wish for a moment 
that she were still washing up the plates in the back house, 
or stirring the ducks’ food over the fire. And yet, he had 
no one to blame but himself, and he might have changed his 
condition with a word, if he had had but the courage to 
speak it. 
Young Jack Goodson was right when he said that Stephen 
Copyright, 1896, Sronz & Kimaars, 
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Hearne would let the girl he loved be carried off under his 
very eyes for lack of resolution to put the important question 
to her. But few who heard the jest and repeated it up and 
down the village guessed that this very thing would come to 
pass before long, and that it would be scapegrace Jack him- 
self who would act the part of traitor. And yet it was so, 
and it all came about one dry, hot autumn, in the time of the 
second hay crop. 

The Beesons lived next to Stephen’s duckery, and their 
back yard touched his orchard fence. It was their last un- 
married daughter, a mere child of seventeen, who went in 
by the day as his servant, and it was with them alone that 
the ducker allowed himself to become intimate. It was 
there that he would pass his Sunday evenings, while Neigh- 
bour Beeson went to sleep in his arm-chair, and Neighbour 
Beeson’s wife read aloud from a commentary on Jeremiah, 
and little Elizabeth sat up in her Sunday frock and rubbed 
her big blue eyes to keep them from closing. And there it 
was that he met the beautiful red-haired Bertha Isabella, 
when she came to spend her month's holiday with her uncle 
and aunt in the country. 

Bertha Isabella was not a native of those parts at all; she 
came of a distant branch of the Beeson family, which had 
settled at the sea-side some forty years back; and she was 
lady’s-maid in a baronet’s family. So the humble house of 
Beeson was greatly glorified by her presence in it, and Ste- 
phen found a marvellous difference in the Sunday evenings. 
To begin with, they lasted longer, for it was very often half 
past ten before Stephen would rise to take his leave. And 
there was much more conversation than of yore; and the 
commentary on Jeremiah was laid on the shelf altogether, 
while Bertha Isabella told how she had travelled on the con- 
tinent last winter, and how Willis the footman never let her 
carry up my lady's hot water at night, and how my lady was 
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a real lady and never wore her things out, by which mark of 
good breeding Bertha Isabella profited greatly, as she 
proved to an admiring rustic audience on Sunday mornings. 
Neighbour Beeson gave up snoring in his arm-chair and sat 
bolt upright instead and listened, awestruck, to his niece's 
tales of her experiences among the aristocracy. Only little 
Elizabeth seemed indifferent to the conversation of her 
splendid cousin, and she dropped asleep in her corner by the 
fire without being noticed at all. 

Any one could have guessed how it would all end. It was 
soon the talk of the village that Stephen Hearne was caught 
at last, and it became a subject for active speculation as to 
whether the bridal carriage would have one horse or two, 
for it was not often that such a wealthy couple joined hands 
as the ducker and his intended bride. The rumours natur- 
ally reached the ears of the lonely ducker himself, and he 
began, at last, to believe that there might be some truth in 
them, and a wonderful change came over his dull life in conse- 
quence. His gardening and farming were no longer mere 
occupations to him, for the best of his fruit and his flowers 
went over the orchard fence; nor did he sit alone in the 
evenings any more, for he took his hat instead and walked 
boldly into his neighbour's house and spent the evening 
listening to the aristocratic experiences of the beautiful 
Bertha Isabella. Yet it could not be said that they were 
openly betrothed, for even Neighbour Beeson only gave out 
that they were keeping company, while his wife confined 
herself to mysterious hints and signs which immensely added 
to her importance in the situation and did not commit her at 
all. So the rumours turned to taunts, and the impatient vil- 
lagers scoffed over their tankards of ale at the man who did 
not know how to play the lover and was too timid to ask 
boldly for his wife. At last Jack Goodson, the popular 
empty-headed son of the village sexton, vowed that he 
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would find out before sundown how the matter lay, and in a 
rollicking, mischievous mood he set forth at once for the top 
of the village, and looked over the gate that opened onto 
Stephen's garden. And there he saw the ducker himself, 
busily trimming his raspberry canes. 

*€ Morning, Steve,”* said Jack in his swaggering way ; ‘‘be 
the ducks doing well, just now?” 

That Jack Goodson should take an innocent interest in 
another man’s business was incredible, and Stephen looked 
up suspiciously. 

** Better nor they have been,” he answered evasively, and 
returned to his raspberry canes. 

‘Oh, pray,’ exclaimed Jack in sudden astonishment, 
“‘what be come to them all at once?" 

** Eh?” said Stephen, looking up again. 

“Oh, it bain’t anything to speak of,’’ said Jack indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘but I was a-noticing o° they white dahlias as I come 
by breakfast-time, an’ there bain’t one of ‘em left now. I 
be a proper one to notice flowers, I be.” 

Stephen glanced involuntarily across at his neighbour's 
cottage, and turned slightly pink. There was a jug of white 
dahlias on Bertha Isabella's window-sill. 

** Sorry to hear ye ’ve been took with the toothache agin, 
Steve,”’ the tormentor continued. 

“Toothache? I bain’t had never a toothache since doc- 
tor took out they two double ones last harvest. What be 
ye a-meaning of, Jack Goodson?*’ asked the ducker in a 
surprised tone. 

‘Ye doan’t mean it, sure?”* said Jack. ‘* The lads, 
they thought ye must have took to your bed, as there bain't 
no light in your windows now o’ nights. But maybe ye ‘ve 
gone visiting instead. Have ye ought to say to Neighbour 
Beeson, man? I be going in as I’m passing.” 

Stephen vouchsafed no answer, and remained staring after 
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the impudent fellow as he strolled towards the cottage that 
contained the red-haired Bertha Isabella. 

**I must do it to-night,” he muttered to himself in an 
agitated tone; ‘she be an okkard maid to deal with, that's 
sure; but I°ll do it, for all that. That be a meddling, 
dangerous lad, what won't come to no good, that be!" 

Meanwhile, Jack had sauntered into Neighbour Beeson's 
garden and discovered Bertha Isabella, in a white muslin 
frock, picking roses. Bertha Isabella always contrived to 
present picturesque possibilities, even at an extremely short 
notice, and she had seen Jack Goodson coming across the 
yard. 

** Morning to ye, miss, an’ there ain't no manner o° need 
to ask how you be this morning!** said scapegrace Jack, 
with his swaggering smile. 

Bertha Isabella, although accustomed to the more subtle 
gallantry of Willis the footman, was not proof against a pair t 
of wicked black eyes and a bold, impudent look. 

“*I do n't ‘ardly understand your meaning, Mr. Good- 
son,’ she said, in the simpering accents of the town; “but 
I “ope as you “ll walk in and take a chair.” 

“I don’t know as to that,’’ drawled Jack, still covering 
her with an admiring stare; ‘‘that depends on who is a-go- 
ing to walk in along o° myself, that do.” 

“« And do you always require a companion, Mr. Good- 
son?** asked the lady’s-maid demurely. 

**Not always, not I! I be proper hard to please, I be; 
but I know when I ‘ve found what I want,"’ laughed scape- 
grace Jack, and slipped an arm around her dainty waist. ‘ 

**Oh, Mr. Jack, if you please,—indeed I am not accus- 
tomed—" exclaimed Bertha Isabella, and she escaped in- 
doors with burning cheeks, while the sexton’s son walked 
away down the street, and felt in no wise displeased with 
himself. 
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There were more aristocratic experiences than usual that 
evening, and they lasted without a pause right up to the mo- 
ment of Stephen's departure. He had never seen the lady’s- 
maid look so brilliant before, and her sparkling conversation 
had set his heart ablaze. Inatrembling voice he begged her 
to walk to the gate with him, and was conscious of a sudden 
feeling of chill when she excused herself gracefully. So he 
did not get his opportunity that night; and the next morn- 
ing, for the first time in his life, he spoke harshly to little 
Elizabeth for forgetting to feed his cat, which she always 
had forgotten ever since she served him, though he had never 
scolded her for it before. 

And now the drama of three lives was being slowly played 
out in the dull little village. It was a comedy, perhaps, but, 
like all comedies, contained the elements of a tragedy. 
Every evening before sunset Jack Goodson and the red- 
haired lady’s-maid met and walked together in the meadows 
down by the water-mill; and every evening, after the Sep- 
tember moon came up, Stephen Hearne walked across his 
orchard to Neighbour Beeson’s, and spent the evening in the 
homely kitchen listening to the tales of aristocratic circles. 
Little Elizabeth had never dropped asleep in her corner by 
the fire since the day the ducker had been cross to her; she 
sat with wide-open eyes instead, and stared wistfully at him ; 
but that, of course, the ducker could not be expected to 
notice. 

One afternoon there were hot words between the two who 
met among the willows down by the water-mill. There was 
a red sunset in the west that threw warm tints into the mist 
that was rising over the fields, and the faint smell of the 
aftermath made a curious contrast with the autumnal fresh- 
ness of the air; but nothing of all this made any impression 
on the handsome pair of lovers who met and quarrelled 
under the willows with the sublime and uncenscious egoism 
of youth. 
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**T assure you, Mr. Jack,” protested Bertha Isabella, ‘it 
is beneath me to stoop to such mean tricks.” 

“Oh, pray, that bain’t no mean trick, that bain't,” 
laughed Jack; “‘that be a good bit o° fun, that’s all. Why, 
the man be sick o° love for ye, for all his psalm-singing ways ; 
an’ ye knows it, too, my girl.” 

‘That may be, but—” said Bertha Isabella, visibly ap- 
peased. 

** And I owes him one, I do, for setting of your aunt agin 
me, which he did afore Maria were married, an’ she'd have 
made me a tidy wife, too—* 

“ That isn‘t no concern of mine, Mr. Jack,” interrupted 
the lady’s-maid with dignity. 

**No more it ain't, my girl,”* cried Jack admiringly ; ‘‘ no 
more it aint, for sure! Lord sakes, I allers did admire a 
girl wi’ sperrit, I did. Now, for sure, yell do as I ask ye, 
for friendship’s sake, won't ye, my pretty ? ** 

When Jack once began to wheedle no girl was able to re- 
sist him, and Bertha Isabella capitulated slowly. 

** Though I don’t see as I’m likely to get any good by 
it,"* she said, looking over the mill stream through the gath- 
ering mist. Jack whisked her round, and imprisoned her in 
his strong arms, and laughed boldly in her face. 

‘© We'll see about that, no fear,”* he drawled, and kissed 
her before she could prevent him. Bertha Isabella struggled 
weakly. 

«« Then if I makes a pretence of encouraging ‘is attentions 
to-night, so that he asks for me, what then ?"’ she began re- 
luctantly. 

“© Then we ‘ll have the laugh of him to-morrow, and our 
banns shall be given out come next Sunday!” said Jack 
heartily, and this time she kissed him of her own accord. 
For the woman in her had overcome the lady’s-maid, and 
the handsome scapegrace son of the sexton had fascinated 
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her in a single week as none of her aristocratic or respect- 
able lovers had ever succeeded in doing before. So she put 
the thought of the wealthy ducker out of her mind alto- 
gether, and she comforted herself further by the reflection 
that Willis the footman never need meet her rustic husband 
at all. 

Stephen Hearne was made the happiest man in the village 
that night. For the aristocratic experiences were shorter 
than usual, and he spent most of the evening in the garden 
close to his orchard fence. And the next morning little 
Elizabeth wondered greatly why he only smiled at her when 
she forgot to feed the cat as usual; and when she timidly 
asked him three times if he had ordered the food for the 
ducks, and could get no answer to her question, she came to 
the conclusion that something very serious must certainly 
have happened. So she followed him about his work with 
her great searching eyes, and haunted him with her silent 
presence all the morning until at last even the unobservant 
ducker began to grow conscious of a change in her. 

*©You look fair and tired this morning, Elizabeth,’ he 
said half absently ; ‘ you can go home against it’s dinner 
time, if you like.” 

Little Elizabeth turned very red. 

‘Please, Master Hearne, I bain’t feeling tired,’ she stam- 
mered, ‘it be you as looks worrited, I’m thinking.” 

** Me?” said the ducker in a surprised tone, ‘‘ bless the 
child ; why, I be the happiest man in the village this morn, 
I be. Doan't ye see the joy a-shining in my face, Eliza- 
beth?” 

Neighbour Beeson’s ycungest daughter saw nothing just 
then, for her big eyes were swimming in tears. It is true that 
she was only seventeen, and that her hair still hung down 
her back, in one long plait, and that every one called her 
‘little Elizabeth,’ but she was more grown up than her in- 
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sufficient print gown would seem to denote, and she had 
seen quite enough of Bertha Isabella to know what he meant 
by his words. The truth was more than she could bear, 
and she stood and stared piteously at him until his astonished 
face became misty and indistinct to her blurred vision, and 
she turned and fled into the back house. And there Ste- 
phen Hearne found her a few minutes later, sobbing her 
sheart out over a sack of meal. 

“Little Elizabeth,’ he exclaimed, bending over her, 
“‘what’s come to the maid? Women be curious folk, I°m 
thinking Shall I go fetch your dear mother, eh? * 

*€ No, no,"’ sobbed the child, “I be ‘fraid to tell mother, 
Ibe. Oh, Bertha Isabella, how could ye?” 

Another man might have found it embarrassing. But 
Stephen Hearne forgot his fear of women, and his ignorance 
of their ways, and sat down to comfort little Elizabeth. 
Somehow the neighbour's youngest daughter who came in to 
‘do’ for him did not strike him in the light of a woman, 
and he forgot to feel shy or awkward. 

“There, there,” he said gruffly, and stroked her tidy 
brown hair with his hard, rough hand, until she grew 
quieter, and wiped her eyes with a sodden pocket-handker- 
chief. 

**T be proper sorry to have worried ye, Master Hearne,” 
she said humbly. 

**Lord alive,”’ said the kindly ducker, “ it bain’t me that’s 
worried. Be it the hot weather as set ye off, do ye think?" 

Elizabeth began to weep again. Life resumed its dreary 
aspect at the sound of his familiar voice. 

** It bain’t nothing to do wi’ the hot weather,’ she sobbed 
miserably; ‘it be all along o’ you an’ Bertha Isabella. 
I be a foolish girl, I be, but I can’t abear it just yet, I can't. 
O Bertha Isabella, how could ye? An’ ye doan't love him 
like I do, neither ; that ye doan't.” 
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Slowly the truth dawned upon the unsuspicious ducker. 
And it meant that after a loneliness of thirty years he had 
received two declarations of love within twenty-four hours ! 
But he was not angry with little Elizabeth as she lay with 
her warm, wet cheek against his rough hand ; and a new kind 
of feeling altogether crept into his heart as he looked down 
upon the tidy brown head—quite a different feeling from the 
one he had experienced when he stood in the moonlight with 
Bertha Isabella. Then he had felt nervous, anxious to 
please, afraid of looking ridiculous ; now he was only con- 
scious of liking the feel of that wet, warm cheek against his 
band. Most people would have laughed at the contrast be- 
tween the splendid Bertha Isabella, who had led him on with 
mocking words in the moonlight, and this poor little tear- 
stained creature, who sobbed out her secret to him because 
she was unhappy. But Stephen Hearne was not the kind of 
man who laughs. 

“« Little Elizabeth,” he whispered in her ear, “the Lord 
bless ye for telling me so straight. An’ it be you as I've 
been a-waiting for this long time past, an’ I never knowed it 
until now.” 

They sat silent for a long time after that on the sack of 
meal, the man of thirty years and the maiden of seventeen. 
And they were certainly a most strange pair of lovers, for 
they had nothing whatever to say to one another. But the 
ducker did not feel lonely any more, and little Elizabeth was 
not weeping. 

“*Stephen,”* she said to him presently, when he had taught 
her to say his Christian name after him; ‘Stephen, what be 
ye a-going to say to Bertha Isabella?" 

The ducker mopped his face and sighed. He had for- 
gotten the magnificent lady’s-maid for the last ten minutes. 

“‘T be going to tell her as I ‘ve made a mistake, and she 
be the wrong one, I suppose,"’ he said dejectedly. 
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**T doan’t like that way, I doan’t,” said little Elizabeth 
thoughtfully. ‘Bertha Isabella won't stand such as that, 
I'm thinking. Tell me, Stephen, how did ye ask her to 
marry ye, now?” 

Stephen scratched his head and sighed again. Now he 
came to think of it, he had not asked her at all. It was 
Bertha Isabella who had asked Aim, and he said so, at last, 
with some diffidence. 

‘* Then,” said little Elizabeth, “‘ ye must go to her, an’ 
speak her fair, an’ say as how ye've bin a-thinking of it 
over, an’ ye have n't got the money to keep her as the likes 
o” she ought to be kep’, an’ ye think it best to part friendly, 
like. Then shell go back to her grand folks agin, an’ us 
two can keep company.”’ 

Neighbour Beeson’s daughter was not devoid of good 
common sense. . 

** Ain't that a bit sharp on the maid?’ asked Stephen 
doubtfully. 

‘* No; that ain’t too sharp for the likes o” she,”” said little 
Elizabeth decidedly. ‘ No maid did n't ought to ask for a 
man herself; that be for the man to ask, that be !** 

And Stephen Hearne, who had asked neither of them, but 
had accepted them both, went into Neighbour Beeson’s after 
sundown with a heavy heart. Bertha Isabella seemed almost 
as embarrassed and ill at ease as he was. She had come in 
rather later than usual from her stroll along the mill stream, 
and there was a bright spot of colour on each of her cheeks, 
and her manner, as she greeted the guilty ducker, was down- 
cast and confused. But this Stephen, in his ignorance, attrib- 
uted to the maidenly reserve she would naturally feel after the 
words that had passed between them in the moonlight, and 
his task only seemed the harder as he approached it. There 
were no aristocratic experiences at all, this evening; and 
Neighbour Beeson began to snore gently in his arm-chair as of 
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yore, and the little kitchen almost regained the peaceful 
aspect it had worn in the old days before the red-haired 
Bertha Isabella came to disturb it with her magnificent 
presence. But little Elizabeth sat upon a high-backed 
wooden chair, and reminded the ducker, by the look in her 
big blue eyes, that the old days were not here any longer, 
and that the time had come for him to bestir himself, and 
openly proclaim which of the two women he meant to have 
for a wife. More than once, and fervently, did Stephen wish 
that the splendid lady’s-maid had never left the house of the 
boronet and Willis the footman to come and disturb his peace 
of mind. But there sat Bertha Isabella, with red hair that 
had come out of curl and hung lankly over her eyes, and a 
white muslin frock, that had lost its crispness in the evening 
mist and no longer displayed the seductive charms that had 
proved so irresistible to him at the beginning of his court- 
ship; and he got up desperately, at last, to put an end to 
his own embarrassment, 

“*Be ye inclined for a stroll as far as the gate, Bertha 
Isabella?’ he asked, rather awkwardly. Neighbour Bee- 
son smiled placidly, with his eyes closed, and Mrs. Beeson 
gave her an encouraging nod, with a great deal of meaning 
concealed therein. But little Elizabeth still sat bolt upright 
in her chair, and fixed her large, bright eyes on her shame- 
faced lover. 

Outside, by common consent, the two came to a stand- 
still close to the orchard fence. They each had an unpleas- 
ant avowal to make, and neither of them knew how to be- 
gin. The moon had not come up yet, and they could not 
see one another's face. 

“I*m glad you ‘appened to drop in this evening, Mr. 
Hearne,”’ began the woman at last, encouragad by the mem- 
ory of a pair of bold black eyes. 

Stephen wondered at the tone of formality. Had she al- 
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ready guessed his secret? But a pair of big blue eyes came 
to his rescue, and he collected himself with an effort. 

“‘It be proper kind of ye to put it in that way—Miss 
Beeson,” he rejoined awkwardly, and there was another 
pause. 

‘*Tt ain't always easy for folks to know their own minds, 
is it, Mr. Hearne?** continued Bertha Isabella desperately. 

Stephen trembled like a leaf. It was true, then, and she 
did know of his treachery. 

**That be true, that be,” he said faintly, and wondered 
what she would say next. 

Bertha Isabella waxed courageous. He was taking it far 
better than she had dared to hope. 

**Then you—you won't be too ‘ard upon me, will you, 
Mr. Hearne?” she said pleadingly. 

Stephen scratched his head with perplexity. He had never, 
in his most sanguine moments, expected her to abdicate like 
this. Certainly Bertha Isabella was a most generous girl, 
and he paused for an appropriate sentence with which to 
comfort her in her disappointment. She placed her hand 
within his arm in a confiding manner. 

**You do n't know, Mr. Hearne,"* she murmured in her 
soft accents, “ how ‘ard it is for a girl to be beat by a couple 
of black eyes, and nothing more.” 

Stephen found words at last. 

“Not black, Bertha Isabella,’ he corrected her; “they 
be blue, bless °em!*° 

Her hand was suddenly withdrawn, and the darkness 
closed in between them. There was not a word spoken for 
a moment or two; then Bertha Isabella's voice came across 
to him in its thinnest, most biting tones. 

“Nasty, designing little minx!’ she seemed to hiss be- 
tween her teeth. ‘I always knew it.” 

Stephen stood still with amazement. 
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‘Don't you tell me," cried Bertha Isabella, though he 
had not spoken a word; ‘she always meant to ‘ave you with 
her nasty underhanded ways of going on. I can't abide 
folk who doesn't do things open; I never could as a child. 
Give me openness, I always say. Nasty, ’orrid chit!" 

Stephen grasped the top rail of the fence with both hands, 
and tried to think what her sudden change of front could 
possibly mean. 

“It ain't a mite of good your telling me that,” continued 
the infuriated Bertha Isabella, though he still remained 
dumb and motionless. ‘I knows better. Leading me on 
with sly words and then dropping me like a ‘ot coal for the 
sake of a little, mean brat like that! I ain't accustomed to 
such treatment, Mr. Hearne, and it’s shameful, it is. Ill 
‘ave it out with her in the morning, see if I don't !** 

At that, Stephen made an effort to interrupt the torrent of 
reproaches. 

“‘ That ain't the child's fault, Miss Beeson, that ain't,” 
he ventured to say ; ‘that were all along o’ my own foolish- 
ness, that were.” 

Bertha Isabella tried another stratagem, and burst out 
weakly sobbing. 

“«I ‘ve been treated shameful,’’ she wailed ; “‘I’m too in- 
nocent and trusting, that’s what it is. Most girls would 
‘ave made you come up to the scratch long ago, instead of 
waiting so patient for you to speak first. And me so loving 
and confiding all the time! Youve treated me real shame- 
ful, Mr, Hearne, and you knows it.” 

Stephen felt nothing short of a criminal as he stood help- 
lessly and looked at the superb creature who was weeping 
so bitterly for love of him. Again, he regretted having had 
matrimonial intentions at all, and he sighed with despair at 
the state of confusion to which his affections had brought 
him. 
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* And she asked you herself, I "ave n't a doubt,” wailed 
Bertha Isabella in the darkness. 

It was odd, he thought, that little Elizabeth should have 
made the very same insinuation with regard to Bertha Isa- 
bella; and he wished again that he was in a position to con- 
tradict it. 

*¢ Little Elizabeth bain’t forward, she bain’t,’” was all that 
the truth allowed him to say. 

“Don't you tell me,” said the injured lady’s-maid again. 
‘I ’ave n’t no patience with them ’umble bits of girls who 
don't know how to look you in the face. But there, I’m 
simple and open, myself, and now I’ve got to suffer for it. I 
“ope as you “Il never live to regret your choice, Mr. Hearne, 
and that’s more than you deserve.” 

At this point it was Bertha Isabella’s intention to beat a 
dignified retreat and rejoin her black-eyed lover, who was 
waiting round the corner of the house to hear how she had 
managed to dismiss her accepted suitor. But as she took a 
step backwards the impressionable Stephen, who had been 
thoroughly overcome by the spectacle of the beautiful lady’s- 
maid in tears, put out a hand to detain her, 

** Doan’t ye take on so, Bertha Isabella,” he said eagerly; 
*« shake hands, my girl, and let ’s part friends, now do.”* 

Bertha Isabella was fond of admiration, and she had a 
moment's desire to make him forget the big blue eyes of lit- 
tle Elizabeth. 

“You may kiss me, once, if you like, Stephen,” she 
whis pered, and laid her head on his shoulder. 

There is no doubt that the astonished ducker would have 
kissed her once, although he had not forgotten the blue eyes 
of little Elizabeth at all, but somebody crashed over the 
fence just then and sent him spinning backwards with a 
blow on the chest. 

“* Give over and be hanged to ye," 
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said the sexton’s son 
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with a rough laugh, and he drew Bertha Isabella away to- 
wards the house. 

Stephen picked himself up and peered after them. He 
was not a warlike man, but he had some wit on occasion. 

‘IT won't fight ye for your wife, Jack Goodson,” he 
called after them ; ‘‘ ye may keep her an’ welcome. She be 
too simple an’ confiding for my taste, she be." 

Jack turned to reply, but the triumphant lady’s-maid put 
her hand over his mouth. 

** Not but what,” she said as she paused to tidy her hair 
before going indoors, “I don’t ‘ardly know whether I 
*aven’t made a mistake after all.” 

And she returned the next day to the society of the bar- 
onet’s lady and Willis the footman. 

But blue-eyed Elizabeth was the happiest little matron in 
the village. 
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AN OBLATION 


EHIND the fateful gleams 
R Of Life’s foretelling streams 


Sat the Artificer 
Of souls and deeds and dreams. 


Before him April came ; 

And on her mouth his name 
Breathed like a flower 

And lightened like a flame. 


She offered him a world 

With showers of joy empearled ; 
And a spring wind 

With iris wings unfurled. 
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She offered him a flight 

Of birds that fare by night, 
Voyaging northward 

By the ancestral sight. 


She offered him a star 

From the blue fields afar 
Where unforgotten 

The ghosts of gladness are. 


And every root and seed 

Blind stirring in the mead 
Her hands held up,— 

And still he gave no heed. 


Then from a secret nook 
Beside a pasture brook, 
A place of leaves, 


A pink-lipped flower she took. 


Softly before his feet, 

Oblation small and sweet, 
She laid the arbutus,— 

And found the offering meet. 


Over the speaking tide, 

Where Death and Birth abide, 
He stretched his palm 

And strewed the petals wide ;— 


And o’er the ebbing years, 
Dark with the drift of tears, 

A sunbeam broke, 
And summer filled the spheres. 


Cuartes G, D. Roserts. 
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AT THE SIGN OF AUTOLYCUS 


CONFESS to no little surprise at the report that the 

famous column in Vogue entitled ** As Seen by Him™ 

is regularly written by Mr. Hamlin Garland. His pose 
has been so careful and his information so new; he has 
spoken with so authorative a voice, and so aristocratic and 
swagger a manner, that I never for a moment suspected 
him. 

I have always fancied “‘ Him”’ to be an Easterner; not ex- 
actly a New Yorker, and yet closely connected with the city. 
He might, perhaps, live in Brooklyn, or Harlem. I have 
even suspected a certain resident of Yonkers, but I knew 
‘“‘Him*’ was not a society man—as his articles show very 
plainly—so I was thrown off the track. But, in truth, I 
never thought of a Westerner—the most likely person in 
the world. I knew ‘‘Him” was a keen observer; a man 
whose eyes were always open ; I knew him for a Realist and 
one gifted with convictions, strength, and an intense per- 
sonal opinion. All of these Mr. Garland obviously is, and 
the riddle was so simple I wonder it was not guessed before. 

The announcement is one of import, and I congratulate 
Vogue, Mr. Garland and the West. Yet I 
cannot but think it regrettable that so much of 
the clever work of our western authors should 
make for the fame of the East, and I look 
forward—with hope and with confidence—to 
the establishment in Chicago of magazines, 
bicycle factories, publishing houses, and de- 
partment stores, where the native literary 
talent will find not only opportunities and re- 
muneration, but fame as well. 





© Parisians have had the opportunity, during 
the last few winters, of seeing some English 
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plays which for years have 
not been seen by English-speak- 
ing people in their own land. 
Otway’s ‘* Venice Preserved,” and 
one of Webster's, both of which 
are classics of the language, 
have been revived and discussed 
with the same eagerness shown 
about contemporary or advanced 
drama. Meanwhile, in our own 
country, with the single exception 
of Shakespeare, we never see an Elizabethan or Restoration 
play. It is true, of course, that Paris has just decided to 
appreciate foreign literature, and thus the revivals come at 
an especially favorable time; but the example is none the 
less one we might follow here. We should need some dis- 
cretion in the choice of plays, and, at times, in the choice 
of audiences, But, as a tribute to the glories of the past, 
and as a work of real importance to the culture of the pres- 
ent, the effort would pay. 

I do not pretend fora moment that our regular theatres 
can undertake revivals of this sort. Nor, after the failure of 
“* The Theatre of Arts and Letters,” can we hope for much 
from a subscription theatre, such as the many independent 
theatres in Europe are, But there are a thousand and one 
«schools of dramatic art" in the country which constantly 
give public performances. These need not limit their ambi- 
tions to the rendition of farces by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
Farces are amusing ; Mr. Bangs’ are at times brilliant. I am 
willing to admit them more suited to beginners than are the 
classics of the language. Yet these people are beginners i 
that is, they hope for better things. And their series of 
trifling performances suggest the amateur, who limits his aim 
to the play in hand. A dignified attempt at revival would 
be distinguished even were it a failure. 
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These students have peculiar reason to be daring. The 
financial conditions of their performances are unique. The 
actors give their services, and merely through their personal 
acquaintance can count unfailingly on an audience. They 
have youth and should have high ambitions. Indeed, they 
have already proved this to be so. It is owing to them, in 
the main, that we know anything of the new drama, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Maeterlinck. Let them push 
their missionary work still farther, and show us something 
from Webster and Ford and Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Congreve. 


“On the front page of The Atheneum the following extra- 
ordinary advertisement recently appeared : 
** Book-lover wanted who would be willing 
to correspond about literature, for pure love of 
it, with the advertiser. L. P. Post office, New- 
castle-upon-T yne.”” 

With this, a new terror has been added to life. It is bad 
enough to think of the thousands and thousands of books 
issued every year; it is awful to consider the mile after mile 
of copy about these which literary editors grind out; but it 
is simply maddening even to suspect that through our post- 
offices there is forever flowing an 
unseen and unceasing stream of 
letters ‘about literature, for pure 
love of it.” The seven venerable 
plagues of Egypt are mere child’s 
plagues compared to the modern 
pestilence of books. Everyone— 
men, women and children—chief- 
ly children—is engaged in writing 
books, in reviewing them, or in 
prating about them in private life. 
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And now the card in The Athe- 
naum caps the climax. It is the 
most tremendous warning I have 
seen for years. That anyone 
should be so madly desirous of 
talking about books that he must 
advertise is to me both degraded 
and immoral. And who could 
reply? Surely no one but a 
victim—or another maniac ! 


DIGNITIES 

[IN AN APARTMENT HOUSE] 
Or there or here, to toil or pleasure led, 
The tenants pass, and cut each other dead : 
Jones, second floor, administers affronts 
Because his father was a governor, once ; 
The third floor Smiths regret the fourth floor Browns ; 
The latter deprecate the the fifth floors gowns; 
And Mrs. Carrollton, the first floor, —she 
Whose carriage chills the street, from nine to three— 


Bemoans the fate that here hath fixed her tent, 
And queries how those people pay the rent. 


Meanwhile, beneath their several stations sunk, 
The janitor abides, serenely drunk,— 

I wonder whether, if the boiler burst, 

He or the Carrollton would come out first ? 


“I suppose it is nothing more, after all, than what the 
psychologists call ‘selective attention,’ these queer coinci- 
dences where certain things unknown or unnoted pour upon 
us cumulatively. 

For instance, my paper this morning has an article upon 
the Renaissance of Belief. While reading it I lifted my eyes 
mechanically to the building my car was passing and read 
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that there was, most appropriately, a Bible Truth Depot. A 
half an hour later a friend introduced me to a long, thin man, 
who confessed to being a professor of Dogmatic Theology. 
On my way home I passed a doorway of the “ Infinity Co.” 
and in the English magazine on my study table I read this 
advertisement : 


** Religious doubts removed—1 pound. 
Curate.” 
Certainly if the world is n't getting better it is n't for need 
of intelligent guidance. 


q Humphrey was acknowledged to be the sweetest fellow in 
the world, and the cleverest in his way—which was the whole 
world’s way, to judge by the demand upon him. 

He danced with heavy women and put pots in front of lovers 
at balls; he brought home curios for his relatives, let his 
friends have *em at cost and put on a prohibitive price for 
tourists ; he made such salads and rarebits and punches as 
never were—eaten, and his afternoon teas were positively 
vertiginous. No one had ever known him to refuse to do 
anything required, except four or three girls who had pro- 
posed marriage, and they kept comparatively quiet about it. 

The best of it all was that 
Humphrey never reposed on his 
reputation and let it get sere or 
wilted, but kept it green by 
hourly grubbing. 

But it’s Day came. 

It was one of the nicest old 
ladies in the town did it. On 
Easter morning she had seen him 
—pagan and hedonist—mounted 
on the spindling ladder that no- 
body else would use, trying to 
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turn the wobbling elbows of a green Greek cross into 
something sufficiently episcopalian for church use. She 
nodded familiarly at him, and murmured automatically : 
“the dearie !*’—for so he was popularly quoted. 

Alas, later on the same day she was seen surrounded by 
an eager group attentive to the downfall of the Idol. 

“© You know, dears,” so ran the gentle Iliad, ‘that a mes- 
sage came for Dr. Hart, our organist, to go way over to Pal- 
metto to set somebody's stupid leg, and there was all the 
Easter music and the choir and everything waiting, so I just 
ran over to Humphrey's. He had on his pajamas, but you 
could n't have seen *em behind the curtain, and our congre- 
gation never looks back, like those vulgar methodists. And 
do you know he positively refused ! *° 

A cry of horrified surprise broke from the crowd. And 
then one of the girls, proud of esoteric knowledge of 
Humphrey, cried: ‘ But he does n’t know one note from two 
others.” 

** And he doesn’t know Bach from Bingo," said another 
girl, And then the men roared. But the old lady shook 
her head mournfully. The Idol had clay feet. 

“* He might have tried,"’ she sighed, and on the breath of 
that sigh, Humphrey’s reputation fled forever. 

{In a recent letter from Jacques des Gachons, comes news 
which will cause sincere regret to all who are interested in 
the charming work done by him and his brother, Andhre. 

** Malheureusement, j'ai du renoncer 4 la lutte—pour cette 
année—de fagon a repartir plus ferme l’an prochain. II faut 
étre riche pour enterprendre pareille tache: et je ne le suis 
pas. Il faut étre riche ou bien pouvoir, comme dans votre 
fier pays, compter sur I’ aide des réclames. Le Livre des 
Legéendes ne paraitra donc pas en 1896.” 
| The first adequate performance of a decadent play ever 
given in this country took place during the last fortnight in 
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Chicago. The occasion was the initial production ef a one- 
act medieval play by Laurence Irving, younger son of Sir 
Henry Irving. It is called ‘‘Godefroi and Yolande,” and 
the leading parts were taken by Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. 
Cooper. At this moment I am quite unable to say whether 
the performance was deadly dull or thrillingly forceful. I sat 
through it all; I applauded several times. The story tells 
of a masque, invented by Godefroi, a peasant’s son and a 
mere clerk, for the entertainment of royal and distinguished 
visitors to the courtesan Yolande. King Phillip le Bel and 
his Archbishop appear masked as Jupiter and Neptune. 
Yolande comes in the guise of Venus. The hall is full of 
people. Godefroi is at one side. Yolande stands on her 
throne in the centre. All through the evening she has been 
growing whiter—whiter—whiter. She slowly unveils. 

Sir Somebody—who has been to the Holy Land—starts to 
kiss her hand. The whiteness stuns him. He draws back 
in terror. The company is awe-struck; from mouth to 
mouth they whisper ‘‘ The leprosy!** The hall is filled 
with the uproar. The King and the Archbishop hastily 
withdraw—cursing the foul Yolande, the leprous Yolande. 
The others go, leaving only Godefroi, standing stupidly 
still. 

This, of course, is the climax, and, as is customary in 
modern plays, it is followed by a long and tiresome anti- 
climax. Godefroi, the servant, declares his love for Yo- 
lande. In her despair she clutches him; she kisses and em- 
braces him—which is supposed to settle him. After that there 
is nothing for them to do but leave the stage. The play is 
over, but Mr. Irving has forgotten his fimal climax. Miss 
Terry and Mr. Cooper know this, and they wait for it. After 
a time it comes in, carried by a half a dozen priests. It con- 
sists of a pair of leper’s rattles, a notice to leave town, and, 
incidentally, an excommunication. Climax—curtain ! 
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This is the main story. There are many minor points 
which I have n't time to mention: the appearance of Gode- 
froi’s blind mother—who stands for sentiment; the intro- 
duction of a doctor, who is cynical and rabid and rather 
amusing, and a phonographic mob that cries ‘* Unclean ! un- 
clean!** and partially does away with the necessity of slow 
music. 

Possibly I should incline to believe it all very stupid and 
wearisome—if Mr. Irving had n’t begged me, along with the 
other spectators—to be indulgent. ‘‘Your encouragement 
will mean so much to him, a young man starting on his 
career,’ said he—and after that what is one to do? In 
truth, there is enough of good in the piece to make me 
wish to say nice things of it. It is infinitely more interest- 
ing as literature than the thousand and one plays, it shows 
culture and taste and knowledge. The picture of the medi- 
eval time is excellent, the introduction of the King of 
France and the Archbishop is a skillful thing and the word- 
ing of it all is done knowingly, deliberately and well. 

The performance was respectful and serious ; the players 
gave an air of sincerity, which rescued the Maeterlinckian 
repetitions of the early part from absurdity, and the mount- 
ing was all that could be desired. 

It cannot be said, however, that the play was convincingly 
a success in any sense of the word. The subject is far too 
morbid and disgusting to permit of popular pleasure. 

In the hands of an actress of less power than Miss Terry, 
the piece would have been laughable; played by a woman 
of more force, it might have been thrilling: as it was the ap- 
plause which followed the first’ performance was partly a 
frank and childish response to Mr. Irving's ill-advised 
prayer for indulgence, and partly a tribute to Miss Terry's 
personality—and her gown. 
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4A poet sends me from the boundless ranges of Dakota 
what he cails ‘‘a brace of poems,”* with the request that if 
I like these two, I will at once undertake the publication of 
awhole volume of similar lyrical outbursts. Now, strange as 
it may seem, I find that I like the “ brace” very well, and at 
the same time I promptly refuse to have anything to do with 
the book. The poet will curse me for a hypocrite and 
parasite of literature, mercenary and heartless. There is al- 
ready a small band of bardlings who think thus. It is a case of 
frightful misjudgement. In fact towards no one, not even 
dumb animals, have I such a gentle, tender feeling than 
towards this same lovable race of poets. 

They are, however, possessed of an over-reaching ambi- 
tion, and they press with undue tumult towards the final 
goal of book publication. They forget that for years The 
Sweet Singer of Michigan appeared only in the newspapers. 

Seriously, there is nothing more absurd than for a maker 
of verse to expect to make his first bow to the public in a 
volume of considerable size. The public will not buy 
books of poetry by totally unknown writers, and publishers 
will not, cannot print them. Magazines and reviews can 
and do constantly accept verse by unknown authors It is 
a small thing to ask for a little corner of a magazine page. 
An editor will almost always give this to anyone in whom 
he believes. Why cannot poets arrange their affairs a bit ? 
Let them try their verse on the hapless professional reader in 
small quantities, and not cast volumes at his luckless head 
If John Smith of Kewanee would only try to have The Cen_ 
tury print a ballad of twenty lines, instead of trying to force 
a tragedy in five acts and in blank verse down the throats of 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., he would suffer less from blasted 
hopes. 
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PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARIES 


THE NEW POET LAUREATE AND 
HIS PEGASUS 
FROM AN OLD CHAP-BOOK 


Richard Harding Davis does not care if people know that 
he “keeps a man."’ In fact he rather courts the publicity. 
In registering recently at a Bryn Mawr, Pa., inn he sub- 
scribed himself, —“ Richard Harding Davis and valet.” A 
Philadelphia gentleman immediately followed Davis in 
registering, and, casting a quick glance at the scrawl above, 
wrote,—* Bradley Warburton and valise.”* 
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“Just what Mr. Stephen Crane's idea was in allowing two 
entertaining but quite different portraits of himself to be 
printed at the same time, is more than I can conceive. One 
is of a neat-looking boy with plastered hair and a Western- 
college appearance. It is stiff, with that ‘‘ pleasant expres- 
sion,” and ‘‘ the head tippeda little forward, please.*” There 
are signs of those invisible braces behind which insure a 
graceful pose. All this is the lovely boyish picture taken 
some months ago. 

Then comes the other. The Bookman portrait is the 
more pleasing because it is nearer to our ideals—it has the 
more professional look. It is not so young; it has the 
frowzled hair and rampant look, which suggest the Literary- 
Man-Taking-Himself-Seriously. It is carelessly dramatic ; 
nonchalantly unconscious—and marvellous! This must 
have been taken the day the “‘ Red Badge of Courage *’ be- 
came a success. 

‘Oh! which wonderful change!*’ and ‘* Who the little 
boy for the pleasure what he gives us!*’ as the Portugese 
Grammar might say. 
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